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THE PENNY NEWSROOM 


A patty paper for a penny—a paper with fully- 
paid-for leaders and reviews, parliamentary reports, 
law reports, market reports, money articles, police, 
telegraphic, and miscellaneous ‘flimsy, and cor- 
respondence, special and ordinary, from a’ the airts 
the wind can blaw, might seem the ne plus ultra of 
cheapness ; but what is that in comparison with 
all the London dailies for a penny ; and not dailies 
only, but a good many London weeklies also, and 
a copious assortment of dailies, weeklies, and twice 
or thrice a-weeklies from other English counties 
than Middlesex; from Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man ; from 
India and the colonies ; from China, America, and 
the continent. And yet there is more than one 
place in London where the expenditure of a 
penny will purchase the usufruct of this huge pile 
of periodical literature. 
Let us enter one of these quiet cloisters of 
curiosity, wherein the roar of the busy world, 


though not thirty feet off, is heard but as the | is 


murmur of distant billows, and the inner stillness 
is only stirred by rare whisper and the faint 
murmur of rustling paper and brushing coat-tails ; 
wherein, lighted only from the roof, a little crowd 
of quidnuncs, almost as noiseless as caterpillars, 
feed all day long on leaves. 

At the mouth of a dark tunnel, leading from a 
thronged thoroughfare, hangs a placard in red and 
black, announcing, like the wafered carte of an 
eating-house, the most piquant items of the feast to 
be found within. At the end of the tunnel sits, 
behind a railed desk, to receive the admission- 
pennies, a pallid youth, with a projecting forehead, 
who seems to be suffering from newspaper on the 
brain. He sweeps the copper into the till with the 
most languid air, scarcely looking up from whatever 
‘provincial’ he may be mooning over, with the 
weary eye of one who has fed to repletion on spicier 
provender, and is trying, like other gourmets, but 
in vain, to find a zest in ‘beans and bacon.’ 
Sleepy-headed though he seems, he is, rever- 
theless, wide awake to his employer's pecuniary 


interests, as a smartly-dressed gent, who attempts 
to slip past him without paying, discovers to his 
discomfiture. The gent is arrayed in the long 
whiskers and the long-tailed frockcoat (only his 
is shoddy) of Dundreary. He is diving into the 
‘dim distances, when Sleepyhead taps him smartly 
on the shoulder, and sharply demands: ‘ Money, if 
you please.’ 

‘Oh, aw, ya-as, responds the gent. ‘Penny, 
ain’t it? What a demd fuss about a penny !’ 

‘We don’t supply our establishment, regardless 
of expense, with the cream of ecumenical periodi- 
cal literature for sham swells that want to bilk us 
of a penny,’ retorts Sleepyhead, quoting, with 
amplifications, from his master’s advertisement. 
The gent looks as if he would like to bluster, but 
Sleepyhead is a heavily-built lad all over, and 
accordingly the Brummagem Dundreary as speedily 
as possible plunges into the crowd. 

A ground-glass door just beyond Sleepyhead’s 
desk bears an inscription announcing that his 
employer is also an ‘ advertising agent.’ The door 
ajar, and affords a glimpse of sundry persons 
holding slips, half-sheets, sheets, and unrolled 
bolsters of manuscript in their hands—documents 
which they deposit, with the due amount of the 
coin of the realm, in the custody of a ticking and 
filing clerk, and which, ere many hours, or days, or 
weeks, or months have passed, will be reproduced 
in type in widely-sundered places. The room is 
lined with shelves like magnified ‘pigeon-holes,’ 
in which all kinds of neatly-folded newspapers 
are laid out like school-boys’ clean linen on 
Saturday nights. If an advertiser wants to know 
what kind of a newspaper it is he has been 
advised to advertise in, a copy of it is at once sub- 
mitted to his inspection, together with copious 
information as to the extent and character of its 
circulation. 

Opposite Sleepyhead’s desk, on a board covered 
with green baize, a few manuscript advertisements 
are displayed. Half-a-crown a month is the tariff 
for these notifications. Some of them are droll. 
For example : ‘An inenglishtongue-wellinstructed 
german Man,’ who can teach chymistry, and 
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understands the culture of the coffee-plant, and 
the manufacture of mill-stones, advertises for a 
situation as tutor in a noble family, or any other 
— yr in which his many-sidedness could be 
made available. Others of t advertisements 
are very sad—pathetically-puffing es of 
‘ qualifications’ which their owners, in spite of 
scores of disappointments, have not yet discovered 
to qualify for nothing but starvation. On a little 
lectern lies an open, well-thumbed Post-office 
Directory. It is worth while to linger by it, for the 
sake of watching the faces of those who consult 
it. Some bustle up to it in a business-like way, 
find at once the name they want, and bustle off as 
briskly as they came. ers approach it with the 
grin of yokels who have gone astray, and think it 
rather fun than otherwise to have forgotten their 
thickly-printed pages with anything but upon 
their agen me men, who, when they have 
found the address they want, evidently doubt greatly 
whether it will do them any good. Others, again, turn 
over the leaves with id curiosity, having noth- 
ing better to do than to see whether their own or 
their friends’ names are inserted. When they find 
a name they know, they seem to think that they 
man in -cloth: with grease an 
frietion--wh> book so uncon- 

irty note- with a thi nci to 
his thirsty mouth after every {we walk wf I 
opine, a begging letter-writer. I should not like to 
be the man whom the scribe’s fierce-eyed successor 
is savagely hunting through ‘Trades,’ ‘Commercial,’ 
‘Streets,’ and ‘Court’—that is, if the man be found, 
for the tracker noses like a blood-hound. 

The evening papers’ desk as yet is empty. It is 
too early to be favoured with the pungent prattle 
of Pall Mall; the Sun has not yet risen; the 
Express has not come in; the Globe is still over- 
shadowed by the second or third edition of the 
Times. Heads converge upon the ‘ Latest Intelli- 
gence’ column of that scroll of Clio brought down 
to the last advices, with an ress d ing to 
hat-brims, and yet the readers do not look like 
people who can really be much interested in the 
news they read. Curious is the pride men take in 
knowing a thing about which they do not care 
twopence, a few minutes sooner than their fellows. 
Besides the place of honour given to its second 
edition, the Times has both sides of a long desk 
allotted to its earlier issue, whilst the other London 
dailies have to rub shoulders—the aristocratic and 
High Church Morning Post not appearing best 
pleased at having for its neighbour the daily advo- 
cate of London publicans and ultra-Protestantism. 
The ‘largest daily paper, moreover, does its best 
to smother, with overlapping leaves, the daily 

per that has ‘the largest circulation in the 
world ;’ and the philosophic Daily News seems to 
have intervened to stop a fight between the Mornin 
Star and the Morning Herald. A few long-1 ed 
stools are provided for the accommodation of the 
readers of the dailies ; but what are they amongst 
so many. And when a fellow has once got hold 
of one of them, he keeps it until he has gone the 
round of the desks, carrying it about sticking out 
behind, like the stool of an Alpine milkman. For 
the most part, those who study the dailies do so 
with a stern expression of countenance, as if they 
felt no delight in the task, but considered it to be 


their duty to go the round. Here, however, is 
a striking exception to the general rule; it is a 
stalwart old gentleman, with a healthy, handsome, 
ruddy face, beneath a broad-brimmed and scrupu- 
lously-brushed black beaver. His drab coat is 
collarless, single-breasted, and big-buttoned. A 
spotless white cravat fronts a spotless black satin 
waistcoat. Below drab knee-breeches he wears 
unsplashed white stockings ; and below these, a 
pair of old-fashioned shoes, that reflect like look- 
gem Not by any means an excitable indi- 
vidual, you would say ; but the old gentleman is 
reading one of Bright’s speeches, and the pleasure 
it gives him expression in every feature and 
every limb. 

Not an inch of his body is free from delight ; 

Can he keep himself still, if he would? Oh, not he! 
The ‘M.P.’ stirs in him like wind through a tree. 


He nods his head, he waves his hand, he fidgets 
with his feet, he smiles exultingly. ‘See what a 
Quaker can do !’ say his beaming eyes. 

On the desk that holds the American, Eastern, 
Australian, African, and other colonial pa a file 
of the Melbourne Argus bulks largest. Its close- 
printed advertisements almost equal in number 
those of the Times. Next comes the res ble- 
looking Sydney Morning Herald, neatly printed on 
a good deal finer paper than some of our London 
dailies give us, and both in paper and print, as 
in taste, temper, and talent, a long way ahead of 
the blurred, b that ere repre- 
sent the a am press of New York. ere 
must, nevertheless, be a terribl rowdy ele- 
ment in the population of New uth Wales. 
As you turn over the file of the Herald, the eye 
constantly lights on paragraphs which may thus 
summarised : ‘The mail was 
also, as usual, with igandage, owi 
to the sympathy of convict-descended settlers with 
the bushrangers, has almost become as firmly- 
rooted an institution in New South Wales as in 
South Italy. 

This queer-looking Cape Argus, no doubt, is a 
very interesting paper to those who hail from the 
little town at the foot of Table Mountain—that 
dusty little town, with white, flat-roofed or gabled 
houses, much-needed trees and water-courses as 
fringes for its streets, and polyglot and many- 
coloured population. A spare man, with a 
complexion that makes one think of parchment 
pounced with brick-dust, is devouring the columns 
that seemed dry as ashes to the untravelled youth 
who held, for a minute, the paper before him, as 


joyously as if he were masticating a fresh fig just 
purchased in Market Square. e spare man 
plainly has seen the Devil’s Tablecloth laid, and 


rested on the Lion’s Rump. To Mauritians, agai 
this droll little Mauritian journal, half English a 
half French, printed on loose sheets that seem to 
have no title and no imprint—the paper being 
nearly as coarse, but not nearly so strong, as 
bonnet-lining—may very probably appear a most 
influential exponent of public opmion. Some of 
the papers published in sugar colonies in the west 
are even more ing to a lazy man, sick, this 
warm weather, of the fatiguing ‘ goaheaditiveness’ 
of the English press. ow easy it must be to 
write those little sprawling articles about anything, 
however stale, however ner mera any time, 
the editor chooses to write about ! e brains and 
fingers of the reporter who is only required to 
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furnish that inch or two of baldest chronicle can 
never ache! The sub-editing seems to be con- 
ducted on the principle of first come, first set-up ; 
and the setting-up to be performed by compositors 
who rarely sort their pie and never pull a proof. 
Materially and mentally, the Anglo-Asiatic press 
makes a far better show, but need its pungencies 
be quite so personal? In India, it would seem as 
if = hot curries were demanded in composition 
as well as cookery, and reputations got fly-blown 
as soon as meat. 

In racks along the walls, ‘provincials’ of all 
kinds are arranged, or rather arrayed with curious 
lack of system. The Scotsman brushes his thistles 
in the face of the Coleford Forester; a Cambrian 
supports an Essex Standard; the Skibbereen Eagle 
is perched upon the Liver; the Star of Gwent, 
the Manz Sun, and the Guernsey Comet have come 
together; the Skipton Reporter bears a Yeovil 
Telegram; and the Western Flying Post contains the 
Daily News of Sunderland. The readers of these 
‘country’ papers belong to three classes: the 
omnivorous newsmongers who slowly work their 
way through the room, as a mouse eats its way 
through a cheese ; countryborn residents in London 
who remember their Jerusalems regretfully in the 
black Babylon, and have come to refresh their 
memory of the old home by reading its local 
Peper ; and mysterious individuals who flit from 
to ich a little 

uttering, they light on the they want ; 
out nn a note down ; 
and off they fly to repeat the operation. Who these 
may be, I know not—perhaps Private Inquiry 
officers tracking runaway wives or escaped lunatics 
—perhaps historians collecting raw material for 
sketches of the state of England in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century—perha But I can 
guess no more. These people fairly puzzle me. In 
a snug bay at the further end of the room is con- 
gregated a sitting crowd, most of whom are qifietly 
ing the continental papers and the London 
weeklies and fortnightlies. Two or three r 
fellows are only shamming, or rather have ae 
ing, to read. Their papers—the ones least 


shamming, 
likely to be in request—dangle, or have dropped | leya 
unfortunates, 


from their limp grasp. These are 

who are weary of wandering aimlessly about Lon- 
don streets—which frown so fiercely on the luck- 
less—and have paid a penny apiece for chairs 
which they will ae for hours. Where will the 
poor devils go to when the gas is turned off, I 
wonder ? 

A seedy Frenchman, trying hard to look jolly 
under adverse circumstances, sans friend to chat 
with, sans sip, sans execrable 
cigar to cause to splutter on i 
over the feuilleton the bottom” of e 
of the first of a pile of Paris papers he has raked 
together, like a haycock, for his indolent delec- 
tation; a manly-looking Dane is reading moodily 
the pluckily-patriotic little nerally here 
spoken of, pleonastically, as Dagblader. He 
scowls at the Teutons, with faces round and 
flat as Chinamen’s—the countenances of the most 
intellectual people in the world are certainly 
very deceptive title- —who, whilst they curse 
Bismark, are nevertheless delighted to find, from 
the columns of many-capitalled German text they 
i so enjoyingly, that the brother Liberals the 

ve left at im are, after all, as bent as Bi 
ianising ‘the Duchies.” Other Germans 


are chuckling over the ponderous satire which 
Hermann ever and anon is fond of lavishing on the 
people in whose midst his subscribers have found 
refuge, and often a comfortable competence, How- 
ever, German satire, for the most part, has a sting 
that is Heine is 

me, ani not drop is mantle, or, at any rate, 
it has not been picked up. Next to the ers of 
Hermann sits a reader of Kolokol, and I look upon 
him with almost awe-struck admiration, since, 
_ he is plainly an Englishman, he can as 
plainly understand the characters, the scandal, and 
the cayenne of that, as I believe upon hearsay, 
most piquant Russian print—published only a few 
doors from the place in which (I hope) this sketch 


will receive its ee 
I want to get hold of the Fortnightly Review, but 
it is ‘in hand, and ‘ ised six deep’ The 
Saturday Review, the Spectator, the Examiner, the 
Economist, the Field, Bells Life, the Illustrated 
London News, Punch, the Owl, the Atheneum, and 
the Reader are almost equally unattainable ; and 
so catholic is the ‘ ord 
readers in whose compan 
almost all the wealth of the London weekly and 
fortnightly newspaper press before me where to 
choose—if I could but get what I chose—I can 
only, during the time at my disposal, lay hands on 
the Bakers’ Free Press, the mal Green Times, the 
Clerkenwell Dial, the Pawnbrokers’ Gazette, the South 
London News, the St Luke’s Advertiser, the Stationer, 
the Tower Hamlet's Express, the Universal Corn 
, and the Journal of Gas-lighting; every 
one of which, I have no doubt, is a most in’ i 
*to all,’ as the auctioneers advertise, ‘ whom 
it may concern.’ but out of none of which can 
the ‘general reader ’ rationally expect to extract 
entertainment. There is fun, however, to be got 
out of the way in which superseded weeklies are 
filed. Here, coupled like. mutually antipathetic 
hounds, are the penultimate Saturday and the 
penultimate Spectator containing a satirical review 
of the satirical Review's republished articles. The 
Record is almost incorporated with the Tablet. The 
Watchman and its co-religionist rival, the Wes- 
n Times, have met together ; the Nonconformist 
and the English Churchman have kissed each other ; 
and the Press seems to be trying to squeeze honey 
out of the columns of the uncongenial Beehive. 


THE MYSTERIOUS SKETCH 


NeaRty opposite the church of St Sebald in. 


Nuremberg stands an ancient inn, narrow and lofty, 
with an indented gable, small dusty ae, and 
the roof surmounted by a plaster image o 
Virgi Many years ago, when the 
world as a young artist, I took up mya 
quaint hostelry. I had come to Nurem in 
order to study the works of the old masters ; but, 
my funds ing short, I was obliged to take 
portraits—and such portraits! Stout old ladies, 
each with her cat on her lap; rosy masters, 
wigged and cocked-hatted, all plentifully and 
—— illuminated with ochre and vermilion. 

t length this resource began to fail ; and mine 
host, who at first had been all civility, began to 
importune me in a somewhat insolent manner for 
the amount of my bill. One evening as I was 
passing up stairs to my attic, Master p called 
after me : ae you going 
to pay me? Your bill now amounts to one hi 
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and sixty florins, ten kreuzers. Pray, when am I 
likely to see the colour of your money ?’ 

I muttered some sort of indistinct reply, and 
hastening to my room, locked the door, and threw 
myself, as I was, on my bed. Revolving 
my miserable position in my mind, all the genuine 
feeling for art, all the high aspirations after excel- 
lence which had hitherto buoyed me up, seemed to 
forsake me, and a sordid, hungry craving for money 
took their place. At length m eyes grew ey 
and my thoughts confused, and I slept profoundly 
for some hours. About two o’clock, [ awoke in a 
strange sort of excitement. Having lighted my 
lamp, I seized a piece of paper and a crayon, and 
drew a rapid sketch, in the Dutch style, feeling all 
the time as if the composition was not mine, but 
as if each stroke was suggested by some one, who 
merely used my hand and pencil as unconscious 
and unresisting instruments. The sketch thus 
traced represented a gloomy court, surrounded by 
lofty but crumbling walls, which were furnished 
with large hooks at the height of seven or eight 
feet from the ground. On the left was a trellis of 
laths, ray om which one saw an ox cut in quarters, 
suspended by —. pulleys from the roof of a 
shed. Streams of blood flowed across the pave- 
ment, and met in a trench filled with refuse and 
rubbish. At one end of the court was a cart-house, 
through the open door of which were seen a pile of 
wood and some bundles of straw. Pieces of ragged 
rope, an old hen-coop, and a broken rabbit-hutch 
littered the foreground. On the right, one corner of 
the sketch remaining blank, I hesitated what to put 
there ; something seemed to move, to hover around 
it. Suddenly a foot turned up and detached from 
the ground ap to my mind’s eye. Following 
the inspiration, I sketched on rapidly, and beneath 
my crayon grew a leg joined to the foot, then a 
floating garment, at length the entire figure of an 
old woman, pale, emaciated, with dishevelled hair, 
thrown down against the low nee of a well, and 
struggling against a hand which clutched her throat. 

I was drawing the scene of a murder; the crayon 
fell from my hand. I shuddered as I looked at the 
woman’s face, contracted by terror, while both her 
hands convulsively grasped the arm of her mur- 
derer. But his face, I saw it not, it was hidden 
from me as by some veiling shadow—I could not 
fatigued? I said, hand 

‘I am fatigued,’ I sai ing m over m 
damp forehead ; ‘ finish the 
there remains but that one figure to put in.’ 

Hastily undressing, I went to bed, and before 
five minutes had elapsed, I was sunk in a profound 
slumber. When I awoke, it was broad daylight. 
I hastened to dress, and was preparing to resume 
my task, when I heard two knocks the door. 

‘Come in!’ 

The door opened, and a tall old man, dressed in 
black, stood at the threshold. 

‘Herr Heinrich Kapff, the painter?’ said he 

e bow is and said, introducing him- 
self : ‘ Baron Frederick von Spreckdahl.’ 

That the rich amateur Von Spreckdahl, who was 
also judge of the Criminal Tribunal, should con- 
descend to visit my poor attic, was indeed an un- 
looked-for event. I cast an embarrassed glance at 


the mean, scanty furniture, the low ceiling and the | p 


worm-eaten flooring ; but my visitor seemed to pay 
no attention to these details. Seating himself near 
my small table : ‘Herr Kapff,’ he said, ‘I come’—— 


At that moment, his eyes fell on the unfinished 
sketch, and he gazed at it fixedly for several 
moments. 

‘Are you the author of this drawing?’ he asked, 
looking at me with the same attention which he 
had bestowed on my work. 

*T am, sir.’ 

‘ What is its price ?’ 

‘I do not sell my sketches ; it is merely a design 


for a painting” 

said he, taking the paper delicatel 
with the tips of his long sallow fingers ; and wit 
- a of his eye-glass, he studied the sketch 
closely. 

A ray of sunshine entered obliquely through the 
small dormer window. Von Spreckdahl’s long 
nose became more hooked, and his thick eyebrows 
contracted, lending a sinister expression to his 
lean wrinkled face. The silence was so profound, 
that I heard distinctly the plaintive buzzing of a 
fly — in a spider’s web. 

‘And the dimensions of this painting, Herr 
Kapff ?’ said he at last, without looking up. 

‘Four feet by three’ 

‘Its price?” 

‘Fifty ducats. 

My visitor laid the sketch on the table, and 
drew from his pocket a long, well-filled purse of 
green silk. ‘Fifty ducats, he repeated; ‘there 
they are. 

And throwing down the pieces, the baron 
saluted me, and was gone, before I had snfli- 
ciently recovered from my amazement to utter a 
word of thanks. I heard his walking-stick strike 
on each stair as he descended, and I ran down 
quickly after him. But when I reached the door 
of the inn, he was already gone; I looked up 
and down the street, but he was not to be seen. 

‘Well, this is odd enough, I muttered; and 
having remounted the five flights of stairs, I sat 
down at the table, brightened by the unwonted 
gleam of gold, and resolved to finish the sketch 
without delay; a few more touches of the crayon 
were all that was required. But these few touches, 
try as I would, I could not give. I had lost the 
clue to the design; the mysterious nage 
would not come out of the limbo of my Coie. t 
was of no use to draw and efface, and draw again, 
and retouch; the creature of my pencil was as 
discordant with his surroundings as one of 
Raphael's figures would be in a village alehouse 
by Teniers. I threw down my crayon in despair, 
and the perspiration stood in large me on my 
forehead. At that moment, Rapp opened the door, 
and entered om: he hook transfixed at the 
sight of the pile of ducats. 

‘Ha! ha! I have caught you, master-painter, 
he cried ; ‘ tell me again that you have no money!’ 

Enraged at the man’s insolent look and inoppor- 
tune entrance, I suddenly seized him by the 
shoulders, and pushed him violently outside the 
door. The landing-place was very narrow; he 
missed his footing, and rolled down several stairs, 
shouting as he bumped along: ‘My money, you 
rascal—my money !’ 

recy ay: into my room, I locked and double- 
locked the door, while bursts of laughter from the 
other lodgers saluted Herr Rapp's downward 
This little adventure roused me: I 
resumed my crayon, and was in the act of making 
another attempt on the impracticable corner of 
the sketch, when a clash of arms grounded on the 
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vement opposite caught my ear. I looked out 
Fr the window, and saw several policemen fully 
armed, stationed, and keeping guar outside, 
‘That old villain, Rapp,’ I thought—‘can he 
have met any serious injury?’ 
Confused voices, and heavy ras mounting the 
8 


stairs: my door was violently en. 

‘In the name of the law, open!’ 

Trembling, though I scarce knew why, I obeyed. 
Two musc hands instantly peace | my collar, 


and a fat little man in green uniform, who smelt 
strongly of beer, came close to me, and said: 
‘Heinrich Kapff, I arrest you.’ 

‘For what crime?’ I inquired, as I recognised 
the chief of police, 

‘Come along,’ he cried roughly, and made a 
sign to one of his men to handcuff me. 

Resistance of course was useless. I was effectu- 
ally secured, and conveyed down stairs by some 
of the party; while the others ransacked my 
room in every corner, prodding the furniture, and 
turning over on the hr my poor wardrobe and 
other My captors thrust me 
into a covered carriage, and two of them entered 
after me, and took their places one at each side. 

‘ What have I done?’ I inquired again. 

‘Hans,’ said one of them to the other, with a 
sour smile, ‘ he asks what he has done!’ 

Soon a dark shadow enveloped us, as the carriage 
rolled under the gloomy archway which leads to 
the Raspel Haus, or city prison. The jailer, with a 
gray woollen cap on his head, and a short pipe 

tween his lips, received me from my conductors, 
and saving silently introduced me into a cell, 
locked and barred the door, and left me to my 
reflections. 

The room was small, but tolerably clean, and 
the walls being newly whitewashed, presented no 
inscriptions or drawings, save a rude sketch of a 
gibbet, probably executed by my predecessor. It 
was lighted by a small window, nine or ten feet 
from the ground, and the furniture consisted of a 
bundle of straw and a bucket. 

I seated myself on the straw, and remained, I 
know not how long, plunged in a gloomy reverie. 
What if the fall , a stairs had inflicted some 
mortal injury on my landlord? The fellow was 
a miser and insolent; but, after all, he had done 
nothing to justify his receiving such rough treat- 
ment at my hands. What would be the upshot 
of it all? While revolving this uncomfortable 
question, the door grated on its hinges; my jailer 
appeared, and desired me to follow him. Two 
turnkeys placed themselves one at each side of me, 
and we walked on. We traversed gloomy corridors, 
feebly lighted by interior windows. I saw behind 
a grating a noted robber and assassin, who was 
sentenced to be executed on the following morning. 
He wore a strait-waistcoat, and was singing with a 
hoarse voice, ‘ I am the King of these Mountains !’ 

As I passed, he shouted after me: ‘Ha! comrade, 
I'll keep a place for you to-morrow on my right !’ 

The t eys looked at each other with a sinister 
smile, and my flesh crept with horror. 

I was conducted into a gloomy sort of judgment- 
hall, at the upper end of whicli were seated two 
judges, one of them being my late visitor, Von 

preckdahl. A clerk employed in tickling his ear 
with the feather of his pen, sat before a table. 

Von Spreckdahl, ag his voice, addressed me: 


He shewed me the nocturnal sketch ; I examined 
it and replied : ‘It was done by me’ 

There was a si and the clerk wrote down 
my reply. 

I thought within myself: ‘ What is the meaning 
of this? What connection can the sketch have 
my Rapp down stairs Spreckdahi 

‘It was done ou,’ repeated on 

‘What is the pes of it? 

‘It was a fancy sketch’ 

‘You have not yp the details from any 

sit ; T invented them all! 

‘Prisoner, said the jndee, in a severe tone, ‘IT 
advise you to reflect. not lie’ 

I reddened with anger, and said emphatically : 
‘I have spoken the truth. 

‘ Write, clerk,’ said Von Spreckdahl. 

‘ And this woman,’ continued he, ‘ who is being 
assassinated at the edge of a well, have you 
imagined her figure also ol 

‘Certainly,’ 

‘You never saw her?’ 

With a ignant gesture, Von Spreckdahl 

ith an indi t ,» Von 
rose from his chair, then resuming his seat, he 
— to consult in a low tone with’ his 
. 


“What can it be all about? What have I done?’ 
murmured I to myself. 

Addressing my guards, Von Spreckdahl said: 
‘Conduct the prisoner to the oe We are 
going to the Metzger Strasse—Heinrich Kapff,’ he 
continued, ‘you are pursuing a deplorable path. 
Consider that if the justice of men is inflexible 
the mercy of God may yet be obtained by a full 
confession of your crime. 

I could not reply ; I felt as if under the influence 
of some frigh , and prepared to follow my 
guards in silence. ‘ 

Two policemen and I entered the carriage, which 
rolled along through several streets. One of m 
guards took out his snuff-box, and offered a pin 
to his companion. Mechanically, I also extended 
my finger and thumb towards the box, but its 
owner drew it back with a gesture of aversion, and 
quickly replaced it in his pocket. 

I felt the hot tingling blood mount to my fore- 
head, but before I could speak, the carriage stop 
One of the policemen got out while the other held 
me, fettered as I was, by the collar, until, seeing 
his comrade ready to receive me, he thrust me 
rudely out. 

All these precautions to secure my person 
augured no good, but just then I was given no 
time for reflection. My guards hurried me along a 
narrow, filthy alley, bounded by high walls, and 
through which trickled a fetid stream of some 
thick dark liquid. Arrived at the end, they opened 
a door, and pushed me before them into a square 
court. During our progress, a strange horror had 
— possession of me, not arising from the un- 
certainty and mystery of my position, but rather 
like the effect of nightmare. I seemed to be walk- 
ing ina ee dream, seeing and acting without 
my own volition, and under a haunting conviction 
of the unreality of all the objects around. But this 
horror became very ible and real when I 
looked around the place where I now found myself. 
There was the very identical court which I had 
drawn the night before—the walls furnished with 


‘Heinrich Kapff, how did you become possessed of 
this drawing?’ 


hooks the broken hen-coop, the rabbit-hutch ; not 
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a single detail, not even the most trifling, was 
wanting ! 

Beside the well stood the two judges, Von 
Spreckdahl and Richter. At their feet lay the 
co of the old woman, her long gray hair 
dishevelled, her face livid, her eyes starting from 
her head, and her tongue protruding from between 
her clenched teeth. It was a horrid spectacle. 

‘Prisoner!’ said Von Spreckdahl in a solemn 
voice, ‘have you got anything to say ?” 

I made no answer. 

‘Do you acknowledge that you threw this 
woman, Theresa Becker, into this well, after havy- 
ing strangled her and taken possession of her 
money ? 

‘No,’ I cried—‘no! I do not know this woman ; 
I never saw her until now. May God help me!’ 

‘It is enough,’ said he in a dry tone ; and then, 
without adding another word, he and his colleague 
took their departure. 

My guards conducted me back to the Raspel 


activity, and to ask myself if I had not 
really assassi the old woman! Ah, the 
horrors of that night in prison! Seated on my 


bundle of straw, I watched a moonbeam struggling 
through the narrow window, and lighting up the 
sinister outline of the gibbet on the opposite wall. 
I heard the watchman crying through the silence 
of the night: ‘Sleep, inhabitants of Nuremberg ; 
the Lord watches over you! One o’clock—two 
o’clock—thee o'clock!’ People say that it is 
better to suffer death as an innocent man than as a 
guilty one, and as regards the state of the soul, it 
certainly is; but the poor injured body, suffering 
unjustly, rebels, and its transports of recoiling 
horror at its undeserved, inevitable fate are terrible. 

Day dawned, and slowly lighted up my gloomy 
prison. The window looked on the street. It was 
a market-day, and I heard the rolling of the 
tinguish the cackling of the live , and the 
animated disco the As the 
morning advanced, the noise became greater, and 
the buzz and movement of life around me seemed 
to restore courage to my heart. I felt an irresist- 
ible desire to see what was going on around me, 
and to look once more on the faces of my fellow- 


men. 

My ecessors in the cell, animated, no doubt, 
by a like desire, had scooped holes in the wall, to 
facilitate their mounting to the window. I clim 
UP, and holding the bars, managed to seat myself on 

e narrow ) Once there, I gazed entranced 
on the crowd, the life, the movement : tears flowed 
down my cheeks ; I felt an intense longing for life 
as life, amply to breathe, and move, and feel the 
sun. ‘Ah!’ I exclaimed, ‘to live—only to live! 
Let them sentence me to hard labour; let them 
attach a weight to my leg. What does it matter, 
provided only that I live! 

The quaint old market on which I looked offered 
a gay and animated spectacle. The peasant-women 
in their Bavarian costumes were seated behind 
their baskets of eggs, fruit, and vegetables, and 
their cages filled with poultry; butchers with 
naked arms were chopping meat on their blocks ; 

ts with their large-brimmed felt-hats set far 

k on their heads, leaned on their stout holly- 
sticks, and smoked their pipes. The changing, 


animated scene captivated my attention, and, in 
spite of me, distracted my thoughts from my sad 
situation. As I continued to on the crowd, a 
butcher passed by, his back bent under the weight 
of an enormous quarter of beef which he bore on 
his shoulders. His arms were bare, his elbows 
raised, his head bent down in front. His hair 
falling down in a measure concealed his face, and 
yet at the first glance I shuddered. ‘It is he!’ I 
exclaimed 

All my blood flew back to my heart. I leaped 
from the window down into my prison, shivering, 
my teeth chattering, while the rebellious blood 
flowed back again, and mounted hotly to my 
cheeks and forehead. 

‘It is he! He is there—there—and I—I must 
die to expiate his crime! O my God, help me! 
What am I to do?’ 

A sudden idea, an inspiration, as I believe, from 
heaven darted through my mind. I put my hand 
into my coat-pocket, and found my case of crayons. 
Rushing to the clean white-washed wall, I sketched 
the scene of the murder with marvellous force and 
rapidity. No more uncertainty, no more waver- 
ing attempts. I knew the man who grasped the 
luckless woman’s throat ; I saw him, as if he were 
sitting to me for his portrait. At ten o'clock, the 
jailer entered my cell. 

‘ What is this ?’ he said, looking with surprise at 
dges hither,’ I cried, 
*Go, ask my ju to come hither, i 

still with feverish ardour. 

‘They await you in the Hall of Judgment,’ 
replied he. 

‘Tell them ta come; I have a disclosure to 
make,’ said I, as I put the finishing-touch to the 
murderer’s figure. It looked as if it lived and 
breathed ; foreshortened on the wall, the features 
stood out with wonderful force and reality. 

The jailer went out, and in a few minutes the 
two jt ae ap With my hand extended, 
and trembling in every limb, I said to them: 
* Behold the assassin!’ 

Von Spreckdahl carefuily and quietly examined 
the sk ‘His name ?’ he inquired. 

‘I know it not, I replied; ‘but at this moment 
he is in the market, cutting up meat at the third 
stall on the left, as you enter the Trabanten 
Strasse.’ 

‘What do you advise?’ said my judge to his 
colleague. 

‘That we should instantly send for the man, 
replied he in a grave tone. 

tepping out into the corridor, he gave his 
orders to the policemen stationed there. During 
their absence, the two judges remained standing, 
contemplating the sketch. Suffering from strong 
reaction, I sank on the ground, and buried my 
head between my knees. 

Soon steps resounded from afar along the vaulted 

hose who have not waited for the hour 
of ps aw and counted the minutes, then as 
long as centuries—those who have not felt the 
—— emotions of suspense, terror, hope, and 
oubt—they cannot conceive the sharp agony of 
that moment. I could have Sangeenen the 
footsteps of the murderer, marching between his 
guards, from a thousand others. They approached ; 


the judges themselves appeared moved. I raised 
my and my heart felt as though it were 
by an iron hand. My eyes were fixed on 


the closed door; it opened—the man entered. His 
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| aus, and left me alone in my cell. I fell into a} 

profound stupor, and when but half aroused from | 

} it, my conscience awoke to a sort of morbid 
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cheeks were red and swollen; his large jaws were 
contracted, causing the muscles to stand out even 
up to his ears; and his small, restless, tawny- 
coloured eyes sparkled beneath a pair of thick 
reddish eyebrows. 

Von Spreckdahl silently shewed him the sketch. 
Then this powerful, sanguine-complexioned man 
turned pale—pale as death. Uttering a roar 
which startled us all, he opened his immense arms, 
and bounding backwards, succeeded in overthrow- 
ing two of his guards. There was a terrific struggle 
in the corridor; we could hear the panting respira- 
tion of the butcher, deep imprecations, broken 
words, and the stamping and shuffling of many 
feet. At length, the assassin was led in, his head 
sunk on his breast, his eyes bloodshot, his limbs 
firmly fettered. Again he looked fixedly at the 
drawing on the wall, seemed to reflect, and 
muttered, as if to himself: ‘ Who, then, could have 
seen me—at midnight }’ 

I was saved. 


Many years have gone by since that terrible 
adventure. Thank Heaven, I have no longer 
occasion to dread the importunities of creditors, or 
to draw the portraits of burgomasters. I have 
gained for myself a recognised place in the great 
world of art. But the recollection of that st 
nocturnal sketch has never become less vivid ; 
sometimes I lay aside my brush and pallet, and 
muse on it for hours together. 

How was it that a crime committed b 
whom I did not know, in a place whic 
never seen, was reproduced by my cil, even 
in its minutest details? Was it by chance? No. 
And yet, after all, what is chance but the effect 
of some cause which escapes us? Perhaps Schiller 
was right when he said: ‘The immortal soul does 
not share the exhaustion of matter: during the 
sleep of the body, she unfolds her radiant win 
and flies forth, God knows whither! What 
then does, none can tell, but inspiration now and 
then betrdys the secret of her nocturnal wander- 
ings. Who knows? Nature is more daring in 
her realities than Imagination in her fancies. 


I had 
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pelago, it seems t of all ‘outlandish’ pl: 
these scattered islands must be the most outlandish 
and the weirdest. There are the Philippines, 
straggling out in mid-ocean, like the floating 
skeleton of some awful pre-historic monster, 
defective as to the ribs, but of a ghastly perfection 
as to the prying head, and one monstrous thigh- 
bone, with Palawan outlying, like the hideous 
creature’s severed vertebrate tail. Beneath the 
Philippines, the Celebes dart downwards, like a 
leviat dragon-fly, close upon the turtle-like 
jaws and flapper-adorned surface of Papua; and 
ower still are Java—a great skeleton li its 
joints severed, but lying near together —and 
Sumatra, so like a huge crocodile, that there seems 
to be some reason in the adoption of that saurian 
by the natives in those parts as a typical object of 
worship. In the centre is the enormous shapeless 
mass of Borneo, like a huge rock, hurled by Titans 
upon the monsters beside and beneath, but arrested 
by some mysterious power, and ever floating in 
eir terrific company on the vast bosom of the 
Pacific Ocean. The Straits of Malacca intervene 


between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, which 
is not of any suggestive form ; and there, at the 
extreme south, lies Singapore, of which one never 
hears many particulars. Mr Frederick Boyle, to 
whose enterprise we owe a very pleasant book * 
about Borneo, the Dyaks, Sarawak, and Rajah 
Brooke, tells us quite enough to —, any 
curiosity on the subject. He distinctly declares 
Singapore to be the least sociable colony of 
England ; a dreary place of abode, where public 
amusements do not exist, where English families 
give one dinner-party in six months, and one ball 
in a year, and the gentlemen seclude themselves 
rigorously in the shelter of their uses. 
Considering that the name of the place, being 
interpreted, signifies ‘The City of the Tiger, that 
those brutes infest the environs of the town, and 
that the mountain, five miles off, which would 
naturally be a resort for sociable purposes, is 
‘alive’ with them, it is not very surprising that 
the inhabitants suffer from chronic lowness of 
spirits; although it is to be regretted that they 
seek to correct depression by gin. 

It is three days’ sail from Singapore to Kuching, 
or Sarawak, as the capital of Rajah Brooke’s little 
kingdom is more generally called. The first sight 
of the coast of Borneo is impressive ; and the extra- 
ordinary and romantic condition of the 
island, where an English gentleman holds an 
independent sovereignty, beyond whose limits 
some of the wildest and strangest conditions of 
savage life exist, beset with es in their explora- 
tion, and containing wonderful problems in their 
development, lends extraordinary interest to such 
a destination. How beautiful, in the golden, trop- 
ical, cloudless sunshine, is the long stretch of low- 
lying coast, with the broad silver band of spotless 
sand dividing the blue sparkling ocean from the 
rich n forest tracts beyond it ; and the lofty 
undulating outline of the mountain-chain, far 
closing in horizon with a of 
imperi e! Like sentries posted close, in 
the coast, are vast masses of rock, 
not bare and rugged, not worn and threatening, like 
the stone giants of the northern seas, but clothed 
from base to summit with the rich vegetation of 
the tropics, in inexhaustible variety of shade and 
texture, and surrounded by the ceaseless, snowy, 
feathery surf. Under a high wooded peak lies the 
mouth of the river Sarawak, and thither the ship’s 
course is steered, past Malay villages, once the 
resort of piratical squadrons, which dare not now 
come within a hundred miles of the territory where 
the brave Englishman rules ; and then the travel- 
lers steam up the river between banks rich with 
such lavish treasures of vegetation as only the 
equatorial lands can shew ; where a thick belt of 
mangrove extends for a hundred yards on either side, 
tenanted by rustling ‘schools’ of monkeys, and 
beyond, the jungle rises like a wall, pees its 
dark impenetrable mass to the unknown mountains 
on the horizon. 

‘When eighteen miles are passed, the traveller 
reaches the Rajah’s capital, and is introduced to 
surely as strange a scene and state of things as this 
decidedly queer world can shew on any portion of 
its surface. English civilisation and the extreme 
of barbarism are brought into the closest contact, 
and a perfectly organised system of Christian 


* Adventures among the Dyaks of Borneo, by Frederick 
Boyle. London: Hurst and Blackett. ad 
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le in 
ief is 


worship is established in the midst of a 

whom absolutely no trace of any religious 
to be discovered. A few Dyaks ma rha 

believe in the antus, which is Dyak for devil? 
but signifies a being of highly-indeterminate char- 
acter and limited powers of mischief, which he 
chiefly concentrates on destroying the fields of 
Tice or paddy ; but the majority laugh at such an 
idea, and fail to enunciate any other. Thus it 
may be presumed that the Dyaks are utterly 
devoid of any notion of a su kind. Even 
among those who appeared to acknowledge, in an 
indifferent, contemptuous kind of way, the existence 
of the antus, Mr Boyle found no more elaborate 
device for worship or propitiation than two alli- 
gators made of mud, bristling with sharp wooden 


spines, set up in a glade in the jungle, and sur- 
rounded by a wooden palisade. e population of 
Sarawak is composed of Malays, ese, and 


s, as the various tribes of natives are pro- 
miscuously called; and of the former, Mr Boyle 
remarks, that the Malays of Sarawak are the 
ugliest he has ever seen, though they hago 
magnificent hair and extreme delicacy of limb. 
The houses are built on piles; the use of the bow 
is unknown ; and there are no beasts of burden at 
Sarawak. 

A stranger can distinguish at once between 
the Malay and the Dyak habitations. Pigs are 
piously excluded from the former, for the Malays 
are strict Mussulmans; while they are found in 
rootling’ among the accumulated débris 
ying under the flooring of the Dyak houses. There 
are no lions or tigers, or other large carnivora, near 
the seaboard ; and Mr Boyle does not believe in 
the stories of elephants to be found in herds in the 
vast interior. hen an agent of the Borneo Com- 
y ag: as the first pony that had ever been 
seen in the island, numbers of natives came every 
morning for weeks to see if his horns had sprouted 
in the night! Buffaloes and wild cattle roam the 
vast plains of the interior ; and among the moun- 
tains, a large panther is found, of whose skin the 
Kyans, most savage and powerful among the 
aboriginal races, make their war-cloaks. Honey- 
bears and monkeys are very numerous ; and the 
famous ape of Borneo, the wood-man, the orang- 
outang, abounds in the solemn and beautiful forests. 
The traveller comes in contact with five tribes of 
Dyaks, differing in many particulars from one 
another, but alike in one strange ey 
retain all their characteristics in the face of 
advancing civilisation—they meet the white man, 
and do not retire before him; they are neither 
‘improved’ nor exterminated off the face of the 
earth. Civilisation has nothing to offer them. A 
moderate indulgence in head-hunting is their 
highest bliss. ‘tidy’ bunch of scalps in the 
‘house,’ as the dwelling-place common to each 
village is called, is their utmost ambition. They 
are a — brave, diminutive people, whose 
notions of the pleasures of the table are of a 
peculiarly repulsive character; whose sole idea of 
ceremonial, on occasions of death or marri is 
universal drunkenness, but who are withal singu- 
larly decent in their behaviour. Those strange 
creatures have a beautiful country to live in, and a 
glorious climate to enjoy. Disease is rare, and not 
severe among them. They have slaves, but treat 
them so wall that they are not distinguishable b 
strangers from the other members of the household. 
They are not troubled, like the African races, with 


an een ine and they are perfectly 
able to hold their own against molestation. There 


is decided point in Mr Boyle’s inquiry, what can 
reading about them, ing a few e 
proreen, Bs injuries which have been done to other 
savage peoples in that, if not sacred, at least sound- 
ing name, one is tempted to hope that they may 
be left in peace to their own devices for some time 
to come. They do not want our cottons or our 
cutlery, and we work their mines in safety: 
—_— we were to be satisfied, remembering with 
utary effect the lesson set us by New Zealand. 
The common wayside road, tamest and most 
trite of objects everywhere else, is beautiful in 
Borneo. Boyle walked from the wharf to the 
mines at Bidi, and his path lay through thickest 
jungle, bordering the like a jewelled wall, for all 
along the vista blushed the peering heads of flowers, 
rich and rare of tint, flowers such as horticultural 
enthusiasts here see only in their dreams. Dead 
silence reigns around, and the traveller starts when 
it is broken for a moment by the crash of some 
iant branch, far in the depth of the immemorial 
‘orest, where the vast trees throw deep and solemn 
shadow around. The song of birds is not heard 
there, nor the restless rustling of gay-pl 
wings. Thousands of butterflies glitter and flit, 
like soul-endowed gems, in the steady, kingly sun- 
shine ; but they are quite noiseless, and the travel- 
ler’s —T is like a marvellous magic pilgri 
in adream. How strange to traverse that majestic 
land with all the habits of mind and sources 
of ‘association of a cultivated European, and to 
emerge from the gorgeous recesses of its forests 
upon the villages of the Dyaks, or the semi-human 
Pakatans. After his in ion of the mines, Mr 
Grove and his brother sailed in the Jolly Bachelor 
gun-boat, in company with some of the rajah’s 
officers, on an erway to Kennowit, to witness 
the ratification of peace between the government 
of Sir James Brooke and the Kyan nation. 
Kennowit (not marked upon ordinary — is 
about a hundred and fifty miles up the Rejang River, 
and is inhabited by a once-powerful tribe, which is 
now ~~ diminishing in numbers and import- 
ance. They are a pom hideous people, one 
of the aboriginal tribes, and much lower in physique 
than the Land Dyaks, who are, again, greatly infe- 
rior to the Sea-tribes, Their are of the 
Tartar cast, the colour yellow, the eyeballs small 
and prominent, the ridge of the nose almost imper- 
ceptible, the mouth large and shapeless, the expres- 
sion sullen and malignant. They enlarge the lobe 
of the ear after a horrible fashion. Mr Grove has 
seen cases where an orange could be passed through 
the orifice with the greatest ease. They are all 
dwarfish ; and the women, who reach their full 
stature when they are four feet high, are of astound- 
ing — e diplomatic arrangements were 
carried on with great gravity and propriety, and 
the proceedings included imitations of the orang- 
outang, or ‘mias,’ as the natives call it, and of the 
deer, calculated to lead to the most erroneous 
impressions of the habits of those animals, and a 
dance of an extraordinary and very dangerous 
description. Then came an exceedingly clever per- 
formance, in pantomime, by the ‘star’ of the com- 


pany, a native named, with unintentional appro- 
priateness, Joke, which represented a Kennowit 
jungle campaign. If it had not been for the trifling 
drawbacks, that the atmosphere of the hut was 
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utterly intolerable, and that every one got exces- 
drunk on gin, the evening would have been 
as pleasant as it was memorable. The diplomatic 
ceremonies = completed, the travellers ascended 
the river in a Kennowit war-boat, which must. have 
been as picturesque as the ideal bark in which one 
of our painters represents the Saxon wet Gy 
walls of Chester. They picked up several native 
chiefs as they went along, and every day some of 
the Dyaks would come to the river’s brink, paddle 
on board, and roam harmlessly about the vessel. 
They all made the same request, smiling and 
lacid : ‘ Please, Tuan [chief], may I go and take a 
ead ?’ and one ingenious individual, who wanted 
a head very particularly, in order to complete some 
ceremony, on being refused his petition in the 
simpler form, urged it again, with the additional 
plea, that he merely wished to kill a Pakatan, and 
that the Tuan knew they were only wild beasts. 

The contempt of the sa for the savage who 
is lower still in the scale of creation, is edifying. 
One has seen a little of that kind of thing nearer 
home than Borneo. ‘They are only wild beasts,’ said 
the Dyak, labouring under an irrepressible desire 
to murder one of the Pakatans. When we read Mr 
Grove’s description of these creatures, so degraded, 
though apparently not unhappy, we are almost 
of the Dyak’s mind, except in so far as the com- 

ison is an insult to the wild beasts, which rise to 
the full standard of their kind, while the savage sinks 
incomparably below that of his. Little is known 
of these people, but what a picture that little pre- 
sents—how — that Mr Darwin 
may be right after all! They are found only in 
the densest jungle ; they have no habitations but 
caverns and hollow trees; they are supposed to 
have a language, but no syllabification can be 

in their speech. They wander constantly in 
the forests, and, knowing all their recesses, they 
easily escape contact. Should any man intrude 
upon them, he is instantly attacked with a deadl 
weapon, called the swmpitan, or blowpipe, throug 
which a fatal poisoned projectile is blown with 
deadly aim. Ishmaelites among the sav: 
dwellers in the unknown parts of the earth, 
Pariahs among the classes of humanity that are of 
least account among the creatures of made in 
his own image—is there any future here for these 
hapless beings? is there any light, travelling from 
some immeasurably distant planet, which, when 
our civilisation has sunk into the oblivion in which 
so many have been engulfed, will strike through 
the density of the jungle hiding-places, and shew 
these wretched beings the way to the outer world, 
and the fellowship of men ? 

The travellers ascended the river to Muka, the 
most important of the Borneo Company’s trade- 
stations, and the principal seat of the Dyak trade 
in gutta percha and ratans. The incorrigible 
improvidence of the — is rapidly destroying 
the former resource. Like the Africans and the 
plantains, the natives of Borneo are cutting down 
the trees wherever they encounter them, and 
extracting the sap in a mass. No plantations have 
been formed to secure a supply when the wild trees 
shall have disappeared, and the gutta percha 
——- many years’ growth before it can be profit- 
ably tapped. e consequence is, that the supply 
must shortly fail. Mr Boyle observes, that when 
the gutta is brought to Muka, it is usually twisted 


is found presenting a rude resemblance to an alli- 
gator. These are believed to be intended as a sort 
of charm, to propitiate the spirits of ‘the jungle. 
At Muka, the travellers came upon serpents and 
serpent-lore. Here, boas are turned loose in the 
houses to exterminate rats and other vermin. 
Muka is an interesting place, a kind of Bornean 
Venice, and the inhabitants are as amphibious as 
the Siamese. After a visit to Santubong, man 
explorations of the glorious forests, an sine 
encountering of squalls, in yey J along the north 
coast, the travellers returned to Kuching, and pre- 
pared for a journey among the Sea Dyaks. 

The superiority of the Sea Dyaks, not only over 
those of the Land, but, in certain cts, over the 
Malays, is remarkable. They take a lively interest 
in public affairs, and have great powers of conver- 
sation and discussion; therefore, they mightily 
despise the Malays, of whom they say: ‘ They are 
stupid fellows with all their knowledge ; when the 
day’s work is done, each goes home and sleeps the 
whole night through, instead of sitting with the old 
men, wk discussing the affairs of the country till 
dawn. White men are brave and wise ; but Malays 
are stupid dogs, who think of nothing but women 
and dollars.’ Mr Boyle had the advantage of 
sojourning in a distinguished ‘house,’ inhabited 
by twenty-three families, and quite a fine specimen 
0 = Er architecture. The head Tuan, or chief, 
called himself Bully ; his son was quite the beau, 
the buck, the dandy of the village ; and altogether, 
the whole affair was perfectly representative of life 
among the Sea Dyaks. It was a pleasant ‘ house ;’ 
and the rows of blackened human heads, which 
adorned the five chimney-pieces of the general 
saloon, were imposing, if not cheerful. e tra- 
vellers observed, incidentally, that the honest 
Dyaks were inclined to a little cheating in the 
grinning bundles, they uently detected a i- 
men of the skull of the ape, who, if not first-cousin 
to us, in these climes, it is extremely difficult to 
believe unrelated to the inhabitants of Borneo. At 
Sabrarran, Mr Grove made the very advantageous 
acquaintance of Gasing, a ‘great chief” and a 
staunch supporter of the authority of the Rajah ; a 
brave, fine, honest, unspeakably-grotesque fellow, 
own patronage outdid that of that 

hero, the King of the Cannibal Islands. The 
scene, extraordinary in all its particulars, found 
its last and highest embellishment in the person 
of the tall, flat-nosed, large-mouthed yellow chief, 
who sat majestically on the floor, cross-] 
destitute of trousers, but wearing the brass top 
of a dragoon helmet fastened by a band of linen 
on the very top of his head, and a mass of black 
horse-hair streaming down his back. 

The English visitors were not a little astonished ” 
to behold a brazen plate, emblazoned with numerous 
victories, in which one of her Majesty’s regiments 
had borne its gallant pat fixed upon the manly 
brow of the Dyak chieftain. Buttoned closely over 
his capacious chest, Gasing wore the gorgeous uni- 
form coat proper to consuls-general ; and the effect 
of the wa tails gracefully displayed upon the lean 
brown thighs of his Highness, must have been 
exquisitely absurd. On this grand occasion, too, he 
wore, pendent over his stomach, the plated cover 


relief. This tureen cover is the pride and del 


into fantastic shapes ; and in every cargo, one mass 


of a soup tureen of a pattern embossed in ke ; 
ight 
of Gasing’s life, the Keh-i-noor of the tribe; and 
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concerning it, Mr Boyle remarks: ‘ If ever the law- 
Jess times of old return to the Sea Dyaks, this 
tureen cover will be an object of contention such 
as the world has not beheld since the days of 
Troy. The feasting on this occasion was of a truly 
frightfully deunk and the tribe got 
y drunk on a horrible beverage, concern- 
ing which Mr Grove declares that in appearance it 
was like thin milk, while the smell thereof was ‘ as 
that of five hundred negroes ard 
These days among the Dyaks were full of adven- 
ture, and strange experiences of the lives of human 
creatures of our own undeniable kin. 
among other things, to eat penang, with a deleterious 
por are of siri-leaf, Time feaf, gambier, and tobacco. 
When these days came to an end, they went to 
Linga and Banting, where they saw great numbers 
and several varieties of apes ; and ate the durien, a 
paradoxical fruit, of delicious flavour, but of stench 
so horrible, that one of them cut within a house 
will render it uninhabitable for days. Indeed, on 
the whole, Borneo would appear to rejoice in the 
ion of an extraordinary number of ill smells. 
the river from Linga to Ban ing, the travellers 
beheld the far-famed alligators, in whose cowardice 
the natives have such entire and well-founded con- 
fidence, that they do not take the slightest notice 
of them, wee bestowing a ing insult upon 
their ancestors and female relatives. Mr Boyle 
and his brother were obliged to abandon their 
intention of penetrating into the interior, because 
of the warlike attitude of the tribes, and their 
amiable propensity to murder every one they 
could get hold of. So they returned to Kuching, 
and sailed thence for home, considering righty 
that they had expended time and labour well in 
investigating one of the most curious facts of 
modern times—the kingdom of Sarawak. 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,’ &c. 
CHAPTER XIX.—MR STEVENS. 

‘Mr Srevens,’ said the lieutenant, as he and the 
visitors from Pampas Cottage came up with that 

mtleman, ‘let me introduce you to and Mrs 

epburn. Although a com ive new-comer into 
the neighbourhood, Mr Hepburn knows more about 
the coast than the coast-guard, more about the 
Mermaid Cavern than the mermaids themselves. 
There could not have been a more fortunate meet- 
ing for your purpose than is this. I could not have 
found you so good a guide had I pressed half the 
rascals in Sandby—smugglers mostly, by the by, 
whom this lady tends in sickness, and enco 
by every means in her power ; and he is an idle 
man is Hepburn. No inspection to attend to, no 
superior to stand in awe of.’ 

‘With the exception, I am sure our gallant 
friend must mean, of Mrs Hepburn,’ said the 
stranger, with a smileless bow. 

* Very good ; very true; bravo!’ responded the 
lieutenant, rubbing his hands. ‘My dear Marion, 

uu should have been here to have what Mr 

ns says,’ 

‘Well, my dear John, I am here now. Perhaps 
Mr Stevens will be kind enough to say it again,’ 
said the lady in question, emerging from the little 


from those of the men under his command. Then 
without waiting to listen to the remark in question, 
she greeted Raymond and his wife, and to 
caress the child, with much more fervour of affec- 
tion than is usual with women who are wives but 
not mothers. Mrs Carey was comely, and 
even youthful still. Hers was a face, indeed, which 
does not lose its youth even amid gray hairs and 
wrinkles, and both these were a score of years 
away as yet. But her chief charm was her voice— 
so gentle, so tender, so confidence-inviting to all 
who seemed to be worthy of her esteem—and she 
was very charitable in her estimation of that wor- 
thiness—and yet so —— so calmly courteous, 
distant as a star, when addressing those who 
repelled the trusty needle of her heart. Amo 
the flock of rough fellows beneath the lieutenant’s 
command, most of them would have laid down 
their lives for her sweet sake; but a few black- 
sheep, conscious that she knew their characters far 
better than the simple lieutenant did, heartily 
wished him 

‘Now, pray come within doors, my dear Mrs 
ee prod cried she ; ‘and if you and your husband 

ill share with us our mid-day meal, it will be very 
kind of you. 

* Well, the fact is, I am afraid of a storm, replied 
Raymond. ‘It would not do for my wife and child 
to be caught in one of your sou’westers. What do 
you say, oh most weather-wise Mariner? Com 
tell us the truth ; 
a = greater pleasure than to dine with such 


to-day.’ 

‘There, if we didn’t clean forget it, Marion!’ 
exclaimed the lieutenant. ‘Upon my word, this 
a ay And to call ourselves old friends, 
too 

‘Nay, Mr Carey, your wife didn’t forget it, 
observed Mrs Hepburn reprovingly ; ‘ Ba. lin.) 
to me her congratulations when ie kissed me.’ 

*I assure you, my dear Carey, nothing of that 
sort happened to me, remarked Raymond with 
mock gravity. ‘I have received no congratulations ; 
and I thought it a piece of great unfriendliness and 
neglect on your part.’ 

Pooh, pooh,’ answered the lieutenant merrily. 
*I don’t care about you at all; I was only thinking 
of your dear wife.’ 
‘Upon my word!’ ejaculated Raymond: ‘ but 

is not but good, 
was a stupid old sea-monster not to remember. 
My dear Mrs Hepburn, I wish you many happy 
returns of the day.’ 
‘You hear that, Mrs Carey?’ cried Raymond ; 
‘he wishes my wife a widow, and more than once! 
Because he is married himself, and cannot have her, 
he maliciously desires the death, not only of myself, 
but of any person who may happen to take Mrs 
Hepburn’s fancy after my decease. 

‘Is it possible?’ asked Mr Stevens blandly, while 
the laughter still broke like running-fire from 
Raymond and the two ladies ; and the lieutenant 
stood smiling, but shaking his head, as though they 
were much too hard upon him. ‘Is it possible 
that Mr Carey has wished this lady many happy 
returns of her wedding-day ?” 

‘That ’s just it) said the lieutenant ; ‘ but there, 
I own always to forgetting that Mrs Hepburn is 
married at all. I thought that I was speaking to 


trellised porch, almost the only decoration by 
distinguished 


which the lieutenant’s residence was 


a young school-girl like Marion used to be, and 
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ishing her joy of her birthday. They look 
more ke boy and girl, the pair 
not? . 

‘Mr and Mrs Hepburn are very young,’ returned 
the stranger coldly ; ‘the happy day, of which this 
is the anniversary, cannot have been very far dis- 
tant. Two years ago, I should say, at latest.’ 

‘ By the Lord Harry!’ cried the lieutenant, slap- 
ping his leg, ‘but Mr Stevens has gu it— 

essed the very time that you two were made one. 
Ton. I should never have guessed it—never. 
Indeed, my private opinion is, that it’s all non- 
sense still. They’re not married, bless you; 
they’re only children playing at being married— 
although, to be sure, there’s Milly’—— 

The consciousness of having said something 
indecorous, here struck the lieutenant dumb ; like 
that figure-head of the good ship Fame, which 
psc his own Look-out, his cheeks grew red 
and swollen, while, for want of a trumpet to blow, 
they emitted a loud and prolonged whistle. 

‘Milly is rather an uncommon name,’ observed 
the stranger, breaking the somewhat embarrassing 
silence: ‘ it is the short, I conclude, for Melissa.’ 

‘For Mildred, sir,’ replied Mrs Hepburn cour- 
teously. ‘She is named after myself’ 

‘A pretty name, and child, returned 
the stranger, leaning forward, and regarding it with 
attention. ‘ But, dear me, it seems very timid’ 

It may have been, as Mr Stevens said, that the 
child was easily frightened, or it may have been 
that his own countenance, being morose and stern, 
was not calculated to inspire an infant with much 
confidence ; but certain it was that Miss Mildred 
Hepburn here set up such a wail of dissatisfaction 
as caused her removal within doors, which, of 
course, compelled the secession of the two ladies. 

‘I am extremely sorry, Mr Hepburn,’ observed 
the stranger apologetically ; ‘I ought to have re- 
membered that I have a very repulsive exterior, 
although within, I trust, I am not less well meaning 
than other people’ 

‘ My dear sir,’ replied Raymond much distressed, 
‘there is no need for such contrition. No one can 
calculate upon a baby’s whims and fancies.—Carey 
was saying you want to see the coast-line here- 
abouts. Now, if you are going to make any stay 
here, I shall be delighted to be your guide. But 
the fact is, I shall ‘be from home the next two 
days ; I have to go to Marmouth to-morrow about 
engaging a sailing-boat for the summer.’ 

And only two have at my 
disposal,’ replied the stranger regre’ 

tell what, exclaimed the ‘you 
could walk with Hepburn as far as you please upon 
his way, which lies along the most magnificent 
part of the coast, over the East Downs, and then 
—if you didn’t mind—you could walk back 


‘Thank you,’ returned Mr Stevens drily ; ‘ but 
ove I should be an incumbrance to Mr 


burn. 
Far from it, my dear sir,’ returned Raymond 
earnestly ; ‘I shall be delighted to have your 
company. I am quite grieved that you have come 
at so unpropitious a time ; for the fact is, I have 
ag nothing at all to do; and, indeed, our 

iend here—when he does not happen to be 
expecting a visit from his superior—is not over- 
either.’ that, H at 

‘Don't say epburn—don’t say 
broke in the isemeae ‘I have plenty to do, 
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and I hope do my Pye although it is not 
ble to me as that which would fall to my lot 
if I were afloat—Ahem, ahem.’ 


wants to 

to the Mermaid Cavern,’ added he aloud, 
‘I have thought how an opportunity may be 
afforded Mr Stevens of seeing Is it not the 
day after to-morrow that your provision-boat 
comes in from Marmouth? Well, why should it 
not drop this gentleman at the cavern on its 
return-voyage ?” 

‘A capital idea!’ quoth the lieutenant ap 
fally. ‘But then it’s a weary way round the cli 
back again, unless there is somebody to shew him 
the short-cut over the Downs’ 

‘Well, I dare say my wife will. shew him,’ 
answered Raymond good-naturedly. ‘I am vain 
enough to think that time will hang heavy on her 
hands in my absence. She and the nurse might 
just as well walk to the Mermaid’s Cavern as any- 
where else; while I know little Milly will 
delighted with the sea-flowers.’ 

‘T cannot venture to ask such a favour as that,’ 
observed Mr Stevens gravely. 

‘I will ask it myself, my dear sir,’ returned 
Raymond with cheerfulness, ‘and let you know 
h,’ cried the stranger 

ou very much,’ cri e A 

‘And I ‘Gan vin too,” quoth the lieutenant, 
slapping his young friend on the back. ‘But let 
me tell you one thing, Hepburn, although it ma 
seem somewhat inhospitable, you have only half 
an hour or so to get home with a dry skin. The 
storm is brewing apace yonder. One of my men 
shall go with you with a vane of — 
and an umbrella also, if you please; although 
doubt whether an umbrella can live in such w 
as is promised by those clouds.’ 

‘Permit me to carry the ” entreated 
the s earnestly : ‘let me do something in 
return for the trouble I am about to give, and in 
reparation for the mischief I have involuntarily 
committed. Moreover, by that means I shall learn 
where your house is, at which I conclude I am to 
call to-morrow morning in order to accompany you 
in your journey,’ 

Raymond frigidly, not altogether perhaps 
ond frigidly, not er relishi 

the addition of ‘the self invited stranger to their 

little party in a walk upon that particular day. 

‘Here is my wife, I see, all ready, warned of her 

ont by prudent Mrs Carey, I do not doubt.’ 

‘IT have turned her out of doors, laughed that 
good lady, as she followed her guest into the 
garden, ‘for it is not right that either she or the 
child should be caught in the coming storm. If 
she could have dined and slept here—and we have 
both bed and board to spare, —_ of the 
humblest—that would have been an excellent plan ; 
but she said very rudely that she would rather be 
at alone you. 

‘Welcome the coming, the parting 
guest,’ is a motto that we think highly of in the 
north,’ observed Mr Stevens, gathering the boat- 
cloaks, which the lieutenant had brought out in the 
meantime, under his arm.—‘I believe that Hepburn 
is a northern name, by the by, is it not ?” 

‘I dare say it is,’ answered Raymond drily ; ‘ but 


t on earth does yom | mean ?’ thought 
Raymond. ‘ Why does the good soul boast himself 
after this fashion, and then cough as if he was 
|ashamed of it? It is evident, however, that he 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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we are southern folks ourselves—Good-bye, Mrs 
Oe: good-bye, my dear lieutenant.’ 
‘ 


me, I can’t hel 
Inspector hi 


; that’s why I ped —_ 
now when you were saying that I wasn't overworked. 
I have told him that I haven’t a moment I can 
call my own. Now, do you toy a to 
him—there’s a good fellow. It’s just the sort of 
device the government would adopt in order to see 
if a fellow’s doing his duty; just the sort of 
thing, too, for doing which you would give a man a 
round dozen on board ~~. But there—that’s all 
a matter of opinion. hen the Admiralty has 
once got its eye upon a fellow, they try him in all 
sorts of ways, to be quite sure he is genuine. There 
is certainly something underhand in this Stevens’ 
looks, though it only struck me for the first time 
when I introduced him to yourself. I am pretty 
confident he is the Inspector’ 

Without much belief in the surmise of the 
good lieutenant, the expression of his wish was 
quite sufficient to e Raymond more than 
courteous to his new companion. He walked a 
little in advance of his wile ¢ and Mr Stevens, for 
the child he carried in his arms was still curiously 
impatient of the latter's presence ; but while he 
did so, he to converse about the locality 
and its wonders in a manner that seemed to inter- 
est the stranger greatly ; so much so, indeed, that 
he rarely interrupted him, except with some inter- 
jection «f admiration or ent; nay, even 
when Hepburn pointed out some object of interest 
within Stevens age but a 
passing ce upon it, and then his keen gray 
eyes wauld flash Back again upon the 
he riveted upon him as fixedly as before. Ere 
they , it was quite settled by the two gentle- 
men their purpose of walking together towards 
Marmouth the next morning was to hold good, 
no matter what should be the weather; while 
Mildred upon her part promised to take her walk 
on the day after in the direction of the Mermaid’s 
Cavern, if the expected storm should abate suffi- 
ciently to make such an expedition feasible. 

‘I suppose Mr Stevens knows,’ said she to her 
husband, ‘that the cavern is only open for two 
hours, even in these low spring-tides’ 

‘Yes, I have been informed of that, returned 
the stranger. ‘The tide will leave it free on Thurs- 
day between two and four. If the weather be fine, 
I shall stay there to the last moment, in hopes of 
madam’s coming ; so I hope she will not leave me 
to drown.’ 

‘I am afraid you will be well-nigh drowned this 
afternoon before you get back to the station,’ 
observed Raymond. ‘The rain is innin 
already ; see how the mist comes on like a wall 
Yonder is our little cottage; we, for our part, are 
quite safe now. But you, sir—will you not step in 
and rest a little ?’ 

Perhaps the invitation was not given very 
cordially; at all events, the reply was in the 

ive. 

Not to-day, Mr Hepburn. I will do myself the 
pleasure of calling for you to-morrow, however, at 
the hour you ‘panilened. I wish you a very good- 
evening, sir, and madam.’ 


He did not offer to shake hands, and as if to pre- 


pburn ; and God bless you,’ whis- | his 


4 -bye, sir,’ replied the Hepburns, bowing in 
their turn, ‘ -bye until to-morrow.’ 

* Ay, -bye until to-morrow for one, mut- 
tered the stranger, as he set his face against the 
driving mist ; —— until the next day for the 
other. If this be not killing my two birds with 
one shot, it is bringing them down with a double 


CHAPTER XX.—A NIGHT OF STORM. 


‘ Raymond, dear, do you know I don’t like that 
man?’ said Mildred earnestly, as they sought the 
shelter of their little cottage. 

ing. ‘You looked at him, when he frighte 

with his ugly face, very you 
would look at an ogre ing his teeth before a 
baby-feast. He is, however, only one of those un- 
comfortable persons who take even their pleasures 
sadly. It is only charitable to suppose that there is 
somethi y estimable lying deep hid within 
such undemonstrative folks, which would exhibit 
itself, if an opportunity of sufficient magnitude 
should occur. Gnder ordinary circumstances, they 
certainly a morose and di ble enough. 
But it is the poor lieutenant who has cause to 
complain rather than we. A couple of walks with 
this Mr Stevens is the limit of our self-sacrifice ; 
but to have such a wet-blanket for a guest in one’s 
own house, in weather like this, with the idea, too, 
which Carey has got hold 
guard inspector in disguise—why, wi is sea- 
man’s superstitions, I should think he would con- 
sider Friday next, which rids him of his friend, a 
lucky day.’ 

‘But Mrs doesn’t think he ¢s an inspector,’ 
observed Mil thoughtfully. 

‘Well, I wae, ot not,’ laughed Raymond, ‘for I 
never saw her behave so ey to anybody since 
that scoundrel, Lieutenant Topsell, threw the poor, 
half-drowned Newfoundland back into the surf 
last winter, and she declined to sit down to dinner 
with him. What does she think about this 
Stevens 

‘She scarcely knows what to think ; but she 
has instead of ing a 
coast offici e is upon quite the other 
side. The landlord of the ents Io an obliging 

rson, and stands very well with the lieutenant, 

ut, as she thinks, without much reason. He has 
endeavoured to shew himself a friend to the 
Revenue upon more than one occasion ; but his 
informations are always laid a little late. At the 
present time, it seems the Lucky Bay people have 
received a hint from other quarters that “a 
run” is to be soon attempted upon a large scale, 
and, of course, if this be so, a spy such as Stevens 
in the enemy’s camp would be invaluable.’ 

‘I should have thought Mrs Carey was too 
sensible a woman to entertain such far-fetched 
apprehensions,’ answered Raymond carelessly ; ‘ but 
whether this gentleman be coas or 
smuggler is no concern of ours, but of the Revenue. 
So long as we are in these parts, I have made up 
my mind to mix myself up with neither side. We 
have never bought a yard of lace or a bottle of 
brandy since we have been here, although I doubt 
if those commodities are to be got anywhere else 
so cheap as in this hamlet of Sandby ; upon the 


\ 
| cw the old gentleman, ‘for bemg so civil to 
ubber : he has taken quite a fancy to you, it seems, 
aq and declines to let me accompany you, and help to 
{ the cloaks. Do you know, between you and 
iy thinking that he may be the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i] | 
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other hand, it is not my business to tell Carey that 
Simon Reeves has got a cellar under his hearth- 
stone, or that Walter Dickson’s boat has a false 
bottom. That was the new parson’s mistake 
here, and which has entirely destroyed his useful- 
ness. A priest of our religion would have been 
more adroit. And yet, to find himself blocked out 
of his own pulpit, on the very first Sunday, by kegs 
of eau de vie! Can’t you fancy old Reeves explain- 
ing in a whisper, from the clerk’s desk beneath, 
that there was really nowhere else to put them for 
a day or two, and requesting his reverence to 
foes from where he was, instead of shifting!’ 
ymond roared with laughter at the picture he 
was thus drawing of a circumstance that had 
actually occurred But lately in the parish church ; 
but Mildred scarcely smiled. Again and again, 
her husband rallied her upon her silence and 
melancholy ; and at dinner, when he toasted her 
ae in a full bumper, and made her drink a 
glass herself to the health of little Milly, she did 
contrive to cast them off for a while; but after- 
wards, as the evening drew on, and the storm 
increased, her vague forebodings once more seemed 
to take possession of her, and after one or two 
attempts to win her to cheerful talk, Raymond 
himself grew silent. 

Conversation, however, was by that time rendered 
almost impossible by the violence of the rain, 
shuddering against the windows, and i 
with monotonous thud upon the straw-thatch 
roof. After they had retired to rest, and yp a 
mond had fallen asleep, and the waxen lids of the 
little child in the cot by her side were closed in 
slumber, Mildred lay wide awake, consumed with 
shadowy fears. To be in the same room with one 
who sleeps, is, in some respects, to be more lonely 
than if quite companionless. There is something 
awful in the thought, that though the body is 
there, the soul of our companion is probably far 
away; that the reins of his own being are out of 
his control; that he is separated from us, and even 
from himself, as thoroughly, for the time, as though 
he were Dead. The quiet breathing may indeed 
assure us that he lives ; but the shut face and motion- 
less limbs irresistibly remind us of that time when 
those eyes will never open to gladden us more, or 
those lips bless us with gracious — when we 
shall be Alone indeed, and all the sympathy that 
man can heap upon us will not avail to fill up the 
aching void in our hearts by ever so little, and 
when the best comfort that God hi can 
give us—or so it seems to our poor stricken souls 
—is to let us die too. I doubt if it is usual 
for even the most worldly-minded—the merest 
slave of scrip and share—to weave, under such 
circumstances, the same gross web of contriv- 
ance that solely re te thoughts by day. He 
does not surely lie on his sleepless pillow while his 
true wife slumbers by his side, calculating still, 
like some horizontal triumph of Professor Babbage 
without one thought of Him who made him and 
the hushed world rotating without, and the stars 
which no accountant can number, 

At all events, such was always a solemn time to 
Mildred Cl and would have been solemn now 
had it not been terrible. The world was far from 
hushed, nor were the stars shining. The elements 
were at deadly strife, as we m say, when Rain 
and Wind are only fulfilling His word; and except 
that the forees employed were far more prodigious, 


were when the powers of the storm seemed 
gathering themselves together as after a repulse, 
only to make a more tremendous onset. Then the 
skirmishers—the sharp, thin, driving rain—were 
pushed forward in countless thousands, and the 
tempest came rolling up behind them, column 
upon column, while the heavy guns thundered 
ceaselessly—the awful diapason of the sea! Then, 
again, at the bidding of some solitary blast, which 
might well be taken for a trumpet sounding the 
recall, the legions of the air would grudging] 
retire, and gather er as before. 
Mildred was no coward ; but oppressed as she now 
was by premonitions of evil, the viewless war that 
was raging without appeared to have some affinity 
with the vagne dangers that seemed to threaten her 
and hers, Mechanically she stretched her arm over 
her unconscious child, as tho’ to protect her 
from some imagi foe. If Heaven should see 
fit to take her husband from her, what would 
become of their child? She might not herself die 
trust, the i ip of the li i com- 
mitted to her; but 4 should she be able t fulfil 
it? It was not the apprehension of poverty, the 
fear of bene unable, in such a case, alone to sup- 
pas the child, which struck a chill to her mother- 
eart ; but the sense, should Raymond be removed, 
of the utter defencelessness of their positio 
and of the unswerving resolution of their m rtal 
enemy. During the first year of her 3 
and while her husband was all in all to her, she 
was not thus troubled. From what she knew, 
indeed, of the implacable disposition of her aunt, 
she was well aware that the endeavours to discover 
their whereabouts never flagged, and that when 
found, some terrible ce would be attempted, 
and perhaps ri ge Still—suppose the very 
worst that coul a camp they slew her 
Raymond—well, let them slay her also. It would 
not be difficult for one like her to die, having 
nothing left to live for. But now, with little 
Milly, although Raymond was no dearer to her 
than before—for that he could not be—yet how 
infinitely more precious was his life. Even this 
deep sleep of his filled her with the sense of 
separation. How would she feel, then, when he 
She did not 
ugh a sud- 


in reality be absent? 
such another a, at storm, when there should 
be no protector beside her, whom she could wake 
with a touch, as now, and cry : ‘ Raymond, I fear ;’ 
and straight be comforted ? 

Her husband had never left her for a single 
night before. She dreaded his absence beyond - 
measure, although she could not explain her 
fears even to herself. The expectation of it 
had thrown a shadow upon her life ever since 
she had heard of his intention of going to Mar- 
mouth, and had as we seen, 
the anniversary 0 eir marriage-day. Ape 
was now two years since she had oy Bo 
that dread slavery—from the woman who had 
claimed her very heart to dispose of as her own— 
and to breathe an atmosphere of liberty and 
love. For two years, her former taskmistress had - 
been foiled in her schemes of vengeance, for that 


it was wonderfully like a battle among men. ere 


schemes she had had was as certain as that the 
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but how would she feel to-morrow, when he would 
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thunder-cloud holds the lightning. But was it 
always to be so? Was not this present happiness 
too great to be enjoyed, notwithstanding that it was 
thus marred by her fears? Would not those fears 
be one day realised? And at what time was this 
more likely to than be 
she were tem ly * Upon whom 
would the blow first fall 
An intermission lo than usual was taking 
place in the elemental war without ; mutterings 
only were to be heard, as though the powers of the 
air were counselling together as to the point against 
which they should next direct their fury. 
Suddenly, and yet with the naturalness peculiar 
to the situation, for nothing that occurs to our 
minds at such a time seems or to demand 
inquiry as to how it got there—su only, Mildred’s 
thoughts reverted to Mr Stevens. y did Mrs 
Carey dislike him so? A good woman, if ever 
there was one, was the lieutenant’s wife, sincere 
and pure; and with a marvellous faculty for 
discernment of character, which the pure some- 
times —even the simplest, such as children 
the soul shrank from gross 
contact, as the Venice glass shrinks a 
claims the presence of the poison. As for her- 
self, ge was aware of ~ want of founda- 
tion in her own icions ; she suspected every 
stranger of bon ioe no good. That very 
Lieutenant Topsell, whom Raymond had spoken 
of that afternoon, she had identified in some 
manner with their enemies ; and indeed his merci- 
less and brutal character seemed to have fitted 
him for the ally of her she feared. But she 
had been mistaken in that case, and had done the 
r wretch wrong, who had since then met with 
end, and not discreditably for that matter, 
fighting — overwhelming odds in his lawful 
ing. tt this Stevens, who had given no 
evidence of an evil disposition, why did she shrink 
from him, in spite of herself? Why had she 
shuddered to see his cold gray eyes riveted upon 
Raymond? and why did the p Bi he absence of 
menacingly, use he was to be accompanied by 
this man upon some portion of the way? She had 


immediate fear, and the rain and wind keeping an 
armed truce, if not subsiding, tardy sleep touched 
her eyelids, as it had long ago sealed those of the 
other two occupants of that little room. Mildred’s 
—_ too, was freed from the trammels of the 
esh, and roamed, only God knows how, through 
space and time. How long she slept, a minute or 
an she could but with a 
spasm of terror, amid the raging of such a tem 
light winds that diversify the calms of summer. 
ere her companions dru that they slept 
through it? She took the child into bed with her, 
and hugged it close, as though in fear that the 
whirling eddies which thundered down the chim- 
ney, and made the night-lamp flicker and flare, 
should snatch her from her side. Was that a step 
sae the balcony outside—close outside their 
chamber-room window? or a falling brick? or a—— 
‘Raymond, Raymond, they are ing in the 
house-door!’ At the of her voice, she shrieked, 


while she shook her husband by the shoulder. The 
next instant he had lea from the bed, and 
snatched something from beneath his pillow. 


‘Let them beware,’ he cried; ‘their blood be 
upon their head.’ Then pressing his left hand to 
his forehead, he added more y: ‘I am not 
myself, Mildred. Did you call?’ 

‘They are in the house,’ said she ; ‘do you not 
hear them ? They have torn the door off its 


‘I hear the rain beating and the wind -roaring, 
Mildred. The door must have been blown in. I 
must it shut, and put up the bar, or we shall 
e roof lifted off our 

utting on some garments ily, he was about 
to leave the room, when he felt my tow upon his 
shoulder. Mildred, ashy pale, and in her dressing- 
gown, with the still sleeping child clutched in her 
arms, was standing beside him, making signs that 
she would go too. Terror had deprived her of the 
power to raise her voice to the pitch necessary to 
make herself heard in that on tem 

‘I am not going to take the lamp with me,’ cried 
-_ iling at the tone he was obliged to use. 
‘Never fear, love ; I shall not leave you in the 


no fear but that her Raymond was a match, and | dark. 


more than a match, for him, but his very strength 
and co made him careless and. unsuspicious ; 
and, besides, what could the strongest arm avail 
against a deadly weapon ? 
While her mind indulged itself with this ghastly 
prehension, she was by no means insensible of 
the extreme improbability of the event her imagi- 
nation thus foreshadowed ; but the idea grew upon 
her nevertheless, until she had made wp her mind 
to send Mrs Carey a private note in the morning 
to entreat that the lieutenant would accompany his 
_ in the proposed excursion. She knew that 
wife would sympathise with her terrors— 
doubly unreasonable tho they must seem to 
her, who knew nothing of the Hepburns’ former 
history—and she knew that the t coast- 
would run the risk of losing promotion 
to a line-of-battle ship, no matter how imminent 
it might seem, rather than let her suffer the 
heartache. As for meeting Mr Stevens herself in 
the Mermaid Cave, on the ensuing afternoon, that 
might be considered afterwards ; sufficient for the 
next day was the possible evil thereof. In the 
meantime, she had mentally arranged for Ray- 
mond’s safety. Thus relieved from her more 


But she, like one stone deaf, only shook her 
head, and followed him down stairs to the little 
— where the wind was pouring in like a 

eluge through a broken dike. The whole 
rocked like a tree. It was not so dark but that 
they could see what had happened—the door was 
off its hinges, and was jammed back on the wrong 
side _— the wall. Through the gap could be 
seen the steady light from the little a above 
Lucky Bay ; a cheering sight to Mildred, glad to 
feel that ra were fellow-creatures there, up and 
about their usual task, and even counteracting to 
some extent the awful effects of the storm ; Ferhaps, 
too, it reminded her of that Eye which, although 
we may not care to look for it in fair weather, 
watches us always, and in the storms of Life, 
beacons us to haven, and in the Night of Death is 


a star of h 

‘Hold this, dear Mildred : » your hand 
shakes ; let me leave it on this step. 

Raymond - down the thing he carried, and 
shoulderi e wainscot, while his wife watched 
him from behind the angle, advanced step by step. 
Twice he essayed to heave the house-door into its 
proper position, and twice was borne back with it 
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the wall and bruised. The third time, 
ing advantage of a moment’s lull, a lucid interval 
in the mad fury of the storm, he managed to close 
the door, and put the bar up. Then they went 
over the little house, seeing that all was safe. 
The cook and housemaid were sitting up in their 
ive beds, with their night-caps tucked behind 
their ears, as though the storm was an oratorio of 
which they would not have missed a note upon any 
account, but both in tears. Mildred affected to 
laugh at their fears, and endeavoured to reassure 
them ; but when she once sought her own couch 
it was not to sleep. A new and totally unexpected 
cause of apprehension had now taken possession 
of her 
Why, for the first time pe their married life, 
did her husband sleep with a loaded pistol under 
his pillow? Was he, too, beset by a presentiment 
of imminent peril, or was he izant of some real 
danger, the nature of which he was conceali 
from her? Mildred did not dare to ask him the 
question, for very dread of what might be the reply. 


A TREE OF ALL-WORK. 


Ir trees took rank according to their usefulness, 
the bamboo might fairly claim the crown of the 
vegetable kingdom. Tried by the test of utility 
to man, there is no plant the earth produces 
worthy to enter into competition with it. The 
Chinese say, and truly say, the bamboo is all 
profit. Seasoned with chillies, its tender young 
shoots make a favourite sambal of the Malay ; 
sliced and boiled, they are served at the tables of 
the wealthiest Japanese; and when salted, dried, 
and prepared in vinegar, they make a pickle ever 
welcome to the Siamese gourmand. As the plant 
grows older, a fluid is secreted in its hollow joints, 
which affords a refreshing beverage, and if it is 
allowed to remain untapped, the valuable medicine 
tabischeer—said to resist alike fire and acids—is 
produced. The leaves of the bamboo are reckoned 
a sovereign remedy for sore throat, as the bark is 
all-powerful against fever, and other useful medi- 
caments are obtained from the buds and the 
roots. 

Entire houses are constructed out of the bamboo, 
the stouter parts of the tree supplying ready- 
turned pillars, while the slenderer joints are com- 
bined together to form the walls. Split into 
laths, and beaten out, it makes an excellent floor- 
ing ; and for the roof, the canes are arranged side 
by side across the building, with their concave 
sides uppermost to catch the rain; the edges of 
these are covered with another row with the con- 
vex side outwards, and thus the roof is rendered 
perfectly water-tight. Should the householder be 
lucky enough to own the land surrounding his 
domicile, a bamboo palisado forms his best pro- 
tection against intruders, whether quadruped or 
biped. Does he want to bring the waters of the 
neighbouring river into his service for domestic 
purposes—in the hollow stems of the bamboo he 
has pipes ready to his hand; pipes easily con- 
verted into gutters and spouts, to get rid of the 
water he does not want. Then, inside this bamboo 
house will be found chairs to sit upon, benches to 


recline upon, mattresses to lie upon, pillows to 
rest the head upon, and mats to put the feet upon, 
all and each of the same material as the tube 
through which their owner inhales the fragrant 
weed at home, and the cane he leans upon, as he 
takes his walks abroad, with a bamboo basket on 
his arm, a bamboo hat upon his head, and possibly 
bamboo splints at his finger-ends to protect his 
long uncut nails. 

The tea-crops of the inland districts of China 
find their way to the seaports upon the shoulders 
of the coolies. Two strong bamboo canes are 
fastened to the sides of the load, their ends resting 
on the shoulders of the carriers. When the load 
is too much for four men, room is made for any 
additional number of bearers, by joining shorter 
bamboos to a cross-piece fixed to the ends of the 
longer canes. The palanquins of the mandarins 
are borne through the streets in a similar manner, 
just as sedan-chairs used to be carried through 
London thoroughfares in the days of our great- 
grandfathers. The bamboo is applied to transit- 
P in many other ways. ‘The cany wagons 
light’ of Milton are still used in Cathay; the Dyak 
propels his light canoe by means of the bamboo; 
the river-rafts of the Chinese are made of nothing 
else ; and give a Hindu boat-builder three penny- 
worth of bamboo, and he will turn out a four-ton 
vessel, with mast and sails complete. 

The Japanese separate the heads of their corn 
from the stalks by beating it over a bamboo 
grating, which, having a sharp edge, cuts off the 
grain at every stroke, leaving them to fall through 
the grating to the ground; or after being thrashed 
with a bamboo flail, the grain is sifted through a 
bamboo sieve. 

When about to erect a house, the first proceeding 
on the part of a Chinese builder is the raising 
of a strong but light scaffolding of bamboo, and 
inside this the house is built up. When a build- 
ing is to be pulled down, the bamboo is again 
called into requisition; the roof having been 
taken off, each of the end-walls is attacked by a 
party of coolies, who fix their bamboos as high up 
the wall as possible, and push steadily together 
till it topples over with a loud crash and a 
smothering dust. This process is often performed 
at a fire, in order to stay the progress of the 
destroyer. The Cantonese possess a fire-engine, 
but for all that, still press the bamboo into service, 
the hose being held over the people’s heads on long 
bamboos, and by their agency, carried quickly to 
any desired spot. The watch-towers, too, from 
whence the police discern the whereabouts of a 
fire as soon as it breaks out, are merely skeletons 
of bamboo. Lieutenant-colonel Fisher bears wit- 
ness to the ingenuity of the Chinese bamboo- 
workers, and the strength of their work when 
done. When a verandah was required for an 
English mess-room, it was some time before the 
bamboo-worker could be made to comprehend 
exactly what was wanted. At last, he was told to 
make ‘one piecey makey walkey topside, makey 
look see ;’ and the verandah soon proved that this 
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extraordinary specimen of the English language 
was intelligible enough to him. 

The Chinese man of letters writes with a 
bamboo pen upon paper of the same material, the 
musician extracts sounds sweet to Chinese ears 
from bamboo instruments, and the artist is 
indebted to the same source for his brushes. 

Besides serving so many uses in commerce, 
industry, and art, the bamboo performs its part in 
warlike operations, supplying lances, bows, and 
those wonderful grotesque shields with which the 
braves of the Celestial Empire seek to frighten 
their foes. The earliest attempt in the way of 
cannon on the part of the Chinese was a weapon of 
bamboo. In the war of ’58, one of our sepoy 
regiments was startled by a tremendous shower of 
rockets falling into their encampment at night, and 
killing a commissariat sheep. Next morning, a 
party was despatched across the creek in search of 
the battery, and succeeded in capturing a number 
of novel machines, consisting of stout bamboos 
lashed together, which had evidently been used for 
the discharge of the rockets that had caused such 
eommotion among the guardians of the govern- 
ment stores. The bamboo did good service on our 
side in the hands the a 
transport co and earned them the po 
designation of the ‘Bamboo Rifles ;’ while, a the 
other hand, its employment in the shape of stakes 
driven deep in the mud before the forts of Tak 
cost England the lives of many brave men, onl 
entailed an expensive campaign to obliterate the 
memory of an untimely disaster. 

John Chinaman would be an ungrateful rascal if 
he did not love and admire his tree of all-work ; 
but he has good reason also to look upon it with awe 
and trembling. The bamboo is the be-all and end- 
all of the Chinese code of justice, and as such may 
fairly be said to rule the most populous country in 
the world. Chinese law mane two degrees of 
posiiement in the first and least severe, the num- 

of blows inflicted on an offender varies from 
four to twenty, that being considered discipline 
sufficient to make a transgressor entertain a sense 
of shame for his past behaviour, and render him 
cautious as to his future conduct. The second 
class of punishments applies to offences of a serious 
nature, and the law allows as many as a hundred 
blows to be awarded, but in practice forty is the 
limit. Two different instruments are used, one 
being a bamboo five feet eight inches long, two 
inches and three-quarters broad, weighing nearly 
three pounds ; the other is of smaller dimensions, 
falling short of two pounds in weight. Women are 
not exempt from the bamboo discipline, but, by a 
stretch of gallantry, are permitted to wear a single 
upper garment during the infliction of the punish- 
ment, except in cases of matrimonial infideli ity, 
when they must content themselves with the pro- 
tection ed by their lower garments. In China, 
as elsewhere, the law is pars to be no respecter of 
rsons, and in theory all ranks are subject to the 
boo; but the fact that the stripes awarded by 

the judge are commutable into a proportionably 
money-fine, makes all possible difference in practice. 
The eriminal’s experience of the bamboo’s adapta- 
asserting innocence, es su 
Oficial with the means of inflicting no end of 


ingenious tortures ; and when his death is deemed 
mepeeenys a bamboo rope vindicates the majesty of 
the law, 

There,are several species of bamboo, but accord- 
ing to Mr Fortune, best and most beautiful is 
the Mow-chok, which is largely cultivated in the 
central and eastern provinces of China. The stems 
of this handsome tree are straight, smooth, and 
clear, attaining a height of from sixty to eighty 
feet in a very short space of time, for it grows at 
the rate of two or two and a half feet in twenty- 
four hours. This useful giant has been introduced 
into India, and may in time supersede the inferior 
descriptions of bamboo, and give the Hindu one 
more reason to venerate the name of Robert 
Fortune. 


A WOMAN. 
Her shape from air its lightness seemed to take ; 
With quiet robed, if in her serious mien ; 
But fell her steps in haste like flake on flake 
With graceful speed alighting on the green. 


Not a wild rose-cup’s newly-opened curve 

Could match the perfect outline of her cheek ; 
Nor the smooth blendings of its colour serve 
That fair complexion’s unstained bloom to speak. 


The rich soft brown of her luxuriant hair 

In orbs of light her eyes again expressed ; 

The smile of her sweet mouth outsmiled compare, 
Moving to speech, or closed in dimpled rest. 


Words were her life that cooled with pleasant breath 
The angriest cheek, and actions strewn around 

Of delicate design, like bells of heath 

Whose thousands give its colour to the ground. 


Her fine perception pierced the roughest act, 
When it encrusted gems of kindliness, 

Could rein her wind-wild spirits, and with tact 
Approach the leaves of sensitive distress. 


Guilt’s pupil checked his words in their career, 
With crimsoned awe, before her bended brow, 
Which like a rain’s bright evening would appear, 
When sorrow prayed her with a purer show. 


Stern to herself, no primrose pressed so light 
The ground beneath, as she an erring soul ; 

And, sin abhorring, from Compassion’s height 
Shone upon those who mourned in its control. 
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